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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



that our large, well-established museums 
have come to take on what may be called 
a national duty of helpfulness to their 
younger relations. This is sought and 
cheerfully given in many ways — in matters 
of organization, building, housing, display, 
methods, purchases, and cataloguing. It 
is sought, also, and more frequently, 
through requests for loans of paintings and 
other works of art. Some museums have 
collections which are regularly lent; some 
lend photographs, casts, lantern-slides, and 
other supplementary material. 

It follows, like bread upon the water, 
that association of this kind works to the 
mutual advantage of lender and borrower. 
It makes for solidarity in the task they have 
at heart. The most interesting thing 
shown by this sort of cooperation is the 
fact that throughout the country there 
is a growing belief in the value of objects of 
beauty. It would appear that people 
everywhere are coming to a realizing sense 
of their actual value to them personally. 
It is not the ownership of ancient or rare 
things that is desired, but the possession 
of objects having qualities of beauty. 

Whether by statistics, or deduction, or 
by some other method, a reasonable case 
can be made out to prove that the museums 
are working upon their visitors effectively, 
helping to create a sense of the pleasure 
and value of art, and leading them to 
desire it in their daily surroundings. Such 
a condition as a nation-wide sense of the 
importance of this agency for good is not 
impossible; it has existed in other countries, 
in other ages, why not here and now? 
It is in this direction that the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the other museums 
of the country are doing a national service. 

H. W. K. 

SOLDIERS AND SAILORS AT 
THE MUSEUM 

HAD it been possible to keep statistics 
of the attendance of the men in uniform 
at the Museum since the entrance of 
America into the war, the total would 
have been an astonishingly large number. 
Of this fact, any person who walks daily 
through the Museum galleries is convinced. 



For more than a year and a half, guid- 
ance over the Museum has been offered 
daily at 2 p. m. to soldiers and sailors, 
various members of the staff volunteering 
for this form of hospitality on Sundays, 
the Museum Instructors holding them- 
selves free at this hour on week days. 
Here the figures are available, and they 
show that from January 26, 1918, to Sep- 
tember 1, 19 19, 2,485 men saw the Museum 
under guidance, 1 ,444 on Sundays and 1 ,041 
on week days. Naturally these numbers 
represent but avery small percentage of the 
men who have visited the Museum. Many 
more have come either by themselves or 
with their friends, a far greater number 
surely than would have found their way 
into a museum under normal conditions. 

These groups of representative young 
Americans, coming from every part of the 
United States and varying in educational 
opportunity and training, have shown 
themselves uniformly interested, often 
evincing surprising appreciation and some- 
times giving spontaneous and incisive 
criticisms. Many, it is true, had never 
been in an art museum before the war, 
and some, it may be, had thought of such 
institutions as "highbrow" places, but by 
judicious selection the Museum guide was 
soon able to dispel this idea and to find 
some link between the Museum collec- 
tions and the previous knowledge or ex- 
perience of each man. 

Thus, two sailors who are watchmakers 
by trade took especial delight in the collec- 
tions of watches of every type made in 
Europe from the sixteenth to the nine- 
teenth century, Those who had studied 
ancient history or read Greek myths looked 
upon the art of the Greeks and Romans 
from the vantage-point of this knowledge. 
Sailors who had cruised in eastern waters 
discovered many points of comparison 
between Museum objects and things they 
had seen in their travels. 

Beauty and skill of workmanship, in 
whatever department of art they are found, 
have made an almost universal appeal, and 
the men have listened with keen interest 
to any account of the processes of working 
in various materials, as clay, metal, wood, 
ivory, and enamel. The lure of the long 
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distant past accounts in some measure for 
the enthusiasm aroused by the Egyptian 
collection, especially by the tomb of Per- 
neb, which has never failed to fascinate. 

To one who has seen the soldiers before 
and after their months in France, a notice- 
able change in their attitude toward mu- 
seums is frequently apparent. Mere cur- 
iosity or a somewhat academic interest no 
longer prompts their visits, but an awaken- 
ing to ideas of beauty, a new sense of the 
significance of our collections in this coun- 
try, in viewing which they now have a basis 
of comparison. Some of the soldiers are 
still marveling at the fact that every 
French village has a really beautiful church 
as fine as those we have in our cities! 
Coming fresh from such a background, the 
men have generally evinced a new interest 
in such things as the model of the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame at Paris and the Euro- 
pean decorative arts. Such a painting as 
Memling's Betrothal of Saint Catherine 
in our Museum has recalled the Last Judg- 
ment in Beaune attributed to Roger van 
der Weyden, to see which the men stood in 
line and paid twenty-five cents apiece. To 
all, their training in arms has become 
an open sesame to an appreciation of 
the Museum halls of armor, which have 
contributed so largely toward the pro- 
duction of the best modern equipment. 
The cannon from the valley of the Meuse, 
the armorer's shop from Abbeville, and 
most of all the helmet of Joan of Arc have 
also had a vital interest from their associa- 
tions. 

The keenest enjoyment, the most lasting 
impression of beauty, the truest apprecia- 
tion may never be conveyed by outward 
sign; the deepest emotions are often in- 
articulate. But when four or five active 
young men remained for three or four hours 
with no flagging of interest or evidence of 
weariness, though every opportunity was 
afforded for a graceful leave-taking, as 
happened not once or twice but many 
times; when a group of sailors became so 
absorbed that they missed a part of a base- 
ball game which they were planning to 
attend; when two sailors, having a leave 
of only fifteen days, gave four of those 
cherished days to the Museum; when a 



young Southern officer spent all his spare 
time in the Museum, carried away all 
the handbooks, and read diligently between 
visits; when the report was sent back to 
the Metropolitan Museum that a group of 
soldiers who had seen this Museum spent 
the time between trains in Milwaukee in 
visiting the Art Institute there, we must 
conclude that the wartime experience of 
museum visiting has proved a real pleasure 
which will remain at least a happy memory, 
and will be repeated in days of peace 
whenever and wherever opportunity per- 
mits. May not this awakened interest 
mean much not only to the men themselves 
but as well to the museums of America? 

W. E. H. 

NEW MATERIAL IN THE 
LENDING DEPARTMENT 

MANY soldiers, sailors, nurses, war 
workers of various types, and relatives 
who have come to New York to bid them 
farewell or to greet them on their return 
are going back to their homes in widely 
separated sections of our country with a 
new interest in art and in art museums. 
Some have visited the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art during hours of waiting; others 
have come here, after having visited the 
Louvre and other foreign museums, to see 
how the art treasures in an American mu- 
seum compare with those in foreign countries. 
This spirit of comparison, this appreciation 
and interest are bound to go with them to 
their homes. Smaller museums and art 
collections near home will draw their at- 
tention as never before, and they will wish 
that they might see again and that their 
friends might see the galleries of this larg- 
est American art museum. 

To bring to them and to others who can- 
not come here some idea of what the Mu- 
seum contains seems, therefore, a service 
for which the times especially call. 
Hitherto the lending collections of the 
Museum have been limited necessarily 
to New York and the eastern states because 
of the time required for transportation 
beyond the Mississippi River. This is 
still the case in great measure. There will, 
however, be ready this fall one hundred 
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